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SAMUEL WENDELL WILLISTON 
The Entomologist 

Williston's scientific activities followed three quite well-defined 
lines, — paleontology, anatomy and entomology. He laid the founda- 
tions of the first in the field, working under Mudge in collecting 
material for Marsh. At the same time he was "reading" medicine in 
the winters with the family physician in Manhattan, Kansas, making 
almost unaided a beginning in anatomy, which through the attainment 
of his medical degree was to lead to the professorship in human 
anatomy in Yale Medical School and thus into a complex of activities, 
on one side touching medicine in the deanship of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas, on the other blending with his 
fossil studies into general vertebrate anatomy. 

His entomological work was sharply distinct from the rest in one 
respect; — it was not at any time an official requirement or a bread- 
winning occupation, but began as the overflow of a brimming 
exuberance of activity in the direction least confined. He was not in 
his early years if ever in a position to make real advances in medicine ; 
his palaeontological connections through a long and severe appren- 
ticeship were such that he was confined to the humbler tasks and not 
allowed to publish. His ambition from an early age was to be a 
scientific man, and that he knew implied publication. He was forced 
to find an outlet so far removed from his official occupation that he 
might be free to work in it as he chose during his spare time. 

Entomology attracted his attention on one of his summer expedi- 
tions in the seventies, when his chum Harry Brous, also a medical 
student in his winters, was collecting beetles as a side line. Williston 
tried this too, and by collecting and exchange accumulated 1200 
named species. But he found the subject already pretty well studied, 
requiring a large library and the work of many years to attain a 
position where he might make valuable contributions. He cast about 
for a fresher field, and this time, in the spring of 1878, the Diptera or 
flies were his choice. He found room enough, for he was alone on 
the continent. Osten Sacken had just returned to Europe after some 
twenty years of activity in conjunction with Loew, which had re- 
sulted in several rather preliminary monographs and a serviceable 
catalogue. Aside from this but little had been done for a generation ; 
back of that a few European writers had described North American 
species as exotic rarities, and there was some work by the immortal 
American, Thomas Say, who described in all orders. 
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Aside from the Loew-Osten Sacken collection, most or all of 
which was in Europe at the time, there was hardly a collection in 
North America containing more than two dozen correctly named 
Diptera. It was more than ten years later, according to reports, be- 
fore there was a named specimen of Musca domestica in the National 
Museum. 

All the guidance Williston had at first was what he could get 
from the Loew-Osten Sacken monographs. When he could trace a 
fly into one of these families, he had a good prospect of naming it ; 
but with other families, and they were by far the most numerous, 
he had no way to get at the definitions of genera. His custom then 
was, as he often narrated to me, to take the fly in hand and read 
descriptions as he came to them, promiscuously, until he found one 
to fit. Many times this work led to nothing, and sometimes he suc- 
ceeded after reading actually hundreds of descriptions. Entomology 
was the gainer from his difficulties however. When only a little later 
he got hold of Schiner's Fauna Austriaca, he was much impressed 
by the certainty, ease and rapidity with which he could find the family 
and usually the genus of his specimens, although the work was 
written for Austria. To publish something like this for North 
America became his ambition, which he cherished for many years 
and finally realized in somewhat modified form in the third edition of 
his Manual of North American Diptera, his last important contri- 
bution to entomology. 

His first paper on flies was published in the Canadian Entomolo- 
gist for November, 1879 ; it is of slight importance, dealing with some 
anomalies of venation in Bombyliidae. It does however show that 
he was questioning the definitions of genera even then. By 1882 he 
was publishing papers which showed his characteristic method, 
analyzing groups in tabular form. In 1886 he published his Mono- 
graph of the North American Syrphidae, the first monograph in the 
order by an American. Flies of this family are mostly of good size, 
many with pretty markings, and many abundant ; hence they are often 
collected by the non-specialist, and he was able to get together a large 
amount of material. His work showed high taxonomic ability as well 
as a clear preception of the needs of dipterology in that day, for it 
was carefully adapted to beginners ; — almost too much so, for as I 
have indicated elsewhere it created the impression that the family is 
an easy one, thus encouraging many beginners to publish in it before 
they were really prepared. 
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In 1885 he published a series of papers on the genera of some 
families of flies, which in 1888 he gathered with additions into a pam- 
phlet of 84 pages. These analytical tables he revised and with fur- 
ther editions published in 1896 as a second edition under the title 
Manual of North American Dipt era, this time as a clothbound vol- 
ume of over 200 pages. His third and final edition, a fine volume of 
over 400 pages, was published in 1908 ; it contains analytical tables of 
all the families, and about a thousand figures, mostly drawn by Willis- 
ton's own hand. This is conceded to be the best North American 
work extant on a large order, and has been influential in making the 
Diptera comparatively well known. There are many workers in the 
order now, all of whom are indebted to Williston for the great pio- 
neer work that he accomplished. 

In the nineties Williston busied himself mostly with tropical flies, 
the published results being mainly found in Biologia Centrali- 
Americana. As in his entomological beginnings he had no rivals, and 
he had some ten years the start of all who came after him, he easily 
maintained through most of his life the position of chief authority 
in the order; and his wide knowledge of genera and great ability 
made him recognized in Europe as one of three or four world 
authorities. 

His chief interest was in genera and the higher categories, and 
this was increasingly true in his later years. He was a student of 
evolution in a large way, searching for generalizations. In this re- 
spect his entomological career blends into complete harmony with his 
other biological labors. 

He loved the flies, primarily because he felt free when he worked 
on them ; but also because they are abundant and rich in forms, can 
be collected and studied everywhere, and furnish numberless illustra- 
tions of evolutionary principles. Late in life he said to me, "The 
happiest hours of my life were those spent on the Diptera." 

Another pleasure to him in this connection was the fact that 
several young entomologists came to work with him, although he 
gave no entomological courses, because they wanted to learn about 
flies. His heart went out to these young men. I was one of the little 
number, almost thirty years ago, and the hours I spent with him are 
among my treasured memories. 

A great scientific authority, a helpful friend, a noble man. 

U. S. Bureau of Entomology J. M. Aldrich 



